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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser's cigaret 


He name was Phoebe Mozee and she was born in 
Darke County, Ohio, in 1860, and she could shoot 
the head off a running quail by the time she was 
twelve years old. 


Once, at the invitation of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Germany, she knocked the ashes off a cigaret while 
he was holding it in his mouth. 


When she out-shot the great exhibition marksman, 
Frank Butler, he fell in love with her and married 
her and they were ideally happy together for the rest 
of their long lives. 


She could handle a rifle or a six-gun with an art- 
istry unsurpassed by that of any human being before 
her time or, probably, since. And when she appeared 
with Sitting Bull and other notables in Colonel Cody’s 
Wild West Show, she thrilled your father and mother 
—not as Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee but as “Little 
Sure Shot,” the immortal Annie Oakley. 


Annie Oakley, the poor back-country orphan girl 
who made her way to world-wide fame, was the very 
spirit of personal independence. That spirit is just 
as much alive in our generation as it was in hers. It is 
among the great assets of our people—and our nation. 
And it is one very great reason why our country’s 
Savings Bonds are perhaps the finest investment in 


the world today. 


Make that investment work for you! Increase your 
personal independence and your family’s security, 


by buying Bonds regularly — starting now! 
* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


For your own security—and your country’s, too— 
invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 
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Note 


This is a special issue of The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine, in 
which most of the pages are 
devoted to photographs. In 
order to accommodate the larg- 
est possible number of pic- 
tures, it has been necessary 
to omit the section entitled 
“A Johns Hopkins Gazette,” 
which customarily appears in 
these pages and presents news 
notes about Johns Hopkins 
alumni and faculty members. 
“A Johns Hopkins Gazette” 
will be published in its usual 
space next month, and the news 
hotes submitted for publica- 
tion in January will be in- 
cluded at that time. Other 
regular departments will be 
found in this issue: the “Edi- 
tor’s Notes’ column is on 
pages 2 and 3, the “Events 
at Johns Hopkins” department 
is on page 32, and a preview 
of the next issue is in its 
usual place opposite page 32. 
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In This Issue 


PATTERNS 


A Special Portfolio of Photographs 
By ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


Pages 6 through 31 





This Month’s Cover 
PHOTOGRAPH BY WERNER WOLFF 

The main reading room of the library at 
Johns Hopkins (left) is known for a hand- 
some set of decorated windows, each bear- 
ing the printer’s mark of an early European 
press. On the cover is the mark of William 
Caxton of Westminster, who set up the 
first press in England in 1476. Caxton, a 
scholar and translator as well as printer, 
in 1474 had put through the press at Bruges 
the first book known to have been printed 
in English, Recuyell of the Histroyes of Troye, a translation of a work by Raoul Lefevre. 
Caxton’s Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers (1477) is the first book which can be said 
with certainty to have been printed in England. 

The library’s windows were provided by a bequest of Mrs. Thomas K. Carey in mem- 
ory of her father, Francis T. King, Baltimore merchant, banker, and philanthropist. Mr. 
H King was one of the original University-Hospital trustees appointed by Johns Hopkins. 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 


facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, | 


dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
buiness districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(suBJECT TO FEDERAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area) . . .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) ......... 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a so0-mile ra- 
dius of New York).............. $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
empoyment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Henry B. Bobrow, 180 East 17th St., 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 


Venturing into verse, we told in this 
column recently of the typographical 
error that resulted in our omitting the 
letter “s’ from “Johns.” A number of 
|readers have been kind enough to ex- 
| tend their sympathies. Some have taken 
|the trouble to do so in rhyme. For all 
of these communications, our thanks. 
And for the correspondent who rhymed 
“terminal sigma” with “stigma,’”’ our 
unbounded admiration. 

We wish that space permitted us to 
| publish all that we received. We must 
content ourselves with this excerpt 
from a contribution entitled ‘““The Pur- 
loined Letter” (the editor being the 
purloiner, according to the poem): 

Your excuse is a ruse! 

Let us have no more babble. 

That ess you will use 

In your next game of Scrabble. 


CLAD 


Someone has thoughtfully sent to 
us the advertisement of a mailing-list 
firm in New York which, for a fee, will 
sell you a list of people engaged in prac- 
tically any business you can name. For 
four dollars they will furnish a list of 
forty-nine bassinette manufacturers. 
Ten dollars will buy a list of 391 brew- 
masters. For five dollars you can have 
your choice of sixty-three castor-oil 
makers, forty-four oyster and clam- 
shell crushers, seventy ice-skating 
rinks, fifty-seven railroad dining-car 
superintendents, and dozens of other 
| enterprisers. 
| If you feel like pulling out all the 
stops, you may spend three hundred 
dollars and receive, by return mail, the 
/names and addresses of 13,695 million- 
aires. For a considerably more modest 
/sum, twenty-five dollars, you can get a 

list of 713 “millionaries, multi,’ but 
27,271 “millionaires, semi’ will set you 
back $625. 

The economics of all this will fasci- 
| nate you, perhaps. The prices work out 
_to a little over two cents per millionaire, 
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EDITOR’S. NOTES 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 


two cents per semi-millionaire, and 
three and a half cents per multi. The 
oyster and clam-shell crushers, how- 
ever, in this world of mailing-list values 
are worth more than eleven cents. (And 
if you should want to write to twenty- 
one bowling-pin manufacturers, their 
names and addresses will cost you 
nearly twenty cents apiece.) 

What conclusions one should draw 
from all this, we know not. Some may 
find comfort in the knowledge that by 
at least one set of values, an oyster-shell 
crusher is five times as precious as a 
millionaire. Not knowing any crushers 
(and having a strictly limited acquaint- 
ance among millionaires), we beg off 
from making a comparison. 


CID 


This is a special issue unlike any we 
have ever published before. Normally 
we are presenting 
stories and pictures of people. This 
month, with but two or three exceptions, 
our pictures show no people at all. 

For these, the photographs that 
occupy twenty-six of our thirty-two 
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pages this month, are pictures of pat- 
terns that one of perceptive eye will 
find around this University. “Patterns” 
is a broad term as used here, as the 
pictures themselves show. They are the 
shapes, the forms, the shadows, the 
images of things both natural and man- 
made, and they are a real and sometimes 
exciting part of the atmosphere of 
this place. 

We mentioned that there are several 
pictures in this issue in which people 
do appear. One is the photograph at the 
bottom of the preceding page. This 
picture was intended to show the lock- 
ing mechanism of an autoclave, a de- 
vice for sterilizing surgical instruments 
and dressings in a Hopkins operating 
room. As it turned out, it is also a self- 
portrait of Robert Mottar, the photog- 
rapher, who with his camera appears 
reflected in the polished metal of the 
autoclave three times. 


CD 


We have just installed a fresh calen- 
dar pad, for 1955, on our desk. The 
base on which it fits is a standard one, 
obtainable for a dollar or so at any 
stationer’s, with metal tracks in the 
middle that permit the user to flip the 
calendar leaves as he would the pages 
of a book. On the left, the days that 
have gone before. On the right, the 
days yet to come. Face up, sprawled 
across both piles, is Today. 

We are sure that many people ex- 
perience the same sort of sadness as 
that which comes over us as we perform 
this annual pad-switching chore, and 
we don’t mean a sadness at the swift 
passage of time or a sadness at this 
symbol of adding another year to one’s 
life; nothing like that. It is just that at 
the beginning of each year all the calen- 
dar pages are on the right-hand side of 
the stand. Will we ever make it over this 
mountain? we think. As the months 
go on, the pile on the left begins to 
grow and the pile on the right to shrink. 
As this happens, and it appears that we 
will make it, we begin to feel like the 
Little Engine That Could. For one wild 
day in December, we are the Little 
Engine That Did. 

But now, on the right, there is that 
big mountain once more, and we have 
our doubts all over again. If we last, 
next year we will buy a new calendar 
base—the kind from which you rip 
off each day and throw it into the waste 
can—and a pad that uses rice paper, 
the thinnest we can find. 
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SOAR BE IT FROM US to disparage the value and 
beauty of good hard-cover books. We handle thousands of them 
every year. And though our business is to sell them (often at sub- 
stantial savings to our customers), we frequently pause to admire 
them, too: their fine paper, fine printing, fine covers. 

Now, however, we wish to call attention to our paperbacks. 
The paperback book, as everyone knows, has become an eminently 
respectable member of the book-publishing world—and of book- 
buyers’ libraries. In low-priced editions one may find Plato as well 
as Ellery Queen; Du Maurier, Daphne, as well as Du Maurier, 
George Louis Palmella Busson. And a number of new books now 
come out in paper and hard covers simultaneously. All of which 
points up the fact that in most cases it’s the contents that matter, 
not the stiffness of the binding or the fancy printing job. This is 
why the Hopkins Bookstore carries such complete selections of 
paper-bound books: Anchor, Mentor, Penguin, Pocket, and Vin- 
tage. (Plus the complete Modern Library—not bound in paper but 
bargain-priced nevertheless.) 

Alumni and other friends of the University are cordially invited 
to visit us and to browse through our stock. We are on the ground 
floor of Gilman Hall and are open from 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, except during the Christmas holidays, 
when our closing hour will be 4:00. 


The JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 


BALTIMORE 18, MD. 











TELEPHONE: PLaza 2-7315 


Established 1916 


B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 


Real Estate 
SALES » MANAGEMENT +» MORTGAGES + INSURANCE 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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PATTERNS 


Photographed at Johns Hopkins by Robert Mottar 








On old Homewood House bricks, 
the afternoon sun makes long shadows 


of two shingles hanging by deans’-ofhce door. 


In the Hopkins Hospital pharmacy, a jar’s thick glass 
diffuses the lines of a vacuum-capped bottle 


of intravenous solution awaiting sterilization. 
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The cupola of Latrobe Hall 


and the clock tower of Gilman 


poke high above Homewood rooflines. 
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The functional rods of a television antenna 
share roof space with Victorian ironwork, 


chimneys, and spires at the Hopkins Hospital. 
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he aging bark of a beech tree 


into a pattern of hieroglyphics. 
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An inscription continues around the corner 


of the base of a memorial sundial 


in the University’s botanical gardens. 
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Forceps for handling surgical sponges 
rest in an antiseptic-solution container 


in an operating room at the Hospital. 


As on a battleship’s watertight doors, 


a gleaming safety lock and seal 


tightly close an operating-room pressure sterilizer. 
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A new chair with its desk-arm angled 
breaks a hard line of chairs with arms straight 


in a vacant Homewood classroom. 


Long shadows reach downward 


from a group of hearing-aid devices 


behind the last-row seats in Shriver Hall. 
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A venerable prescription balance, 


with brass weights, 


stands in the Hospital pharmacy. 
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A well-worn padlock, chained to the door, 


hangs near a creaky hasp 


on a housekeeper’s cupboard at the Hospital. 
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Gaunt iron 
fire escapes 


angle up 


to Hospital 


buildings. 
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The shadows of a slatted window blind 
angle across a round oven door 


in an early-A merican kitchen in Homewood House. 
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A tree’s bare branches 


make shadows on the turf 


main quadrangle at Homewood. 
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A newly painted window grating 
is propped up to dry 


against a curved wall of Gilman Hall. 
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Coming events are announced, 
and a philatelist’s plea is answered, 


on a School of Hygiene bulletin board. 
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The remnants of a classroom discussion, 


learned doodlings cover 


a Rowland Hall blackboard. 
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Meters by a wind tunnel look banjo-eyed over an inclined manometer. 


A lantern-slide projector 
thrusts its lenses 


toward a classroom screen. 


Eyelike ports stare from the head ot an anesthesia machine. 











A many-faceted skylight 
marks the high point of the rotunda 
under the Hopkins Hospital dome. 


Paint peels from weathered boards 


above arches of Wyman House, 


a derelict building at Homewood. 
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Little more than a month’s supply 


of prescriptions filled at the Hospital 


makes paper towers on filing spikes. 


Hung on pegs, rows of crutches await Hospital patients’ needs. 
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SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED 
BY THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST- 
MINUTE CHANGES IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO 
CONFIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


Curistmas Recess—Now under way in 
most divisions of the University, the 
holidays will end and classes will recon- 
vene on the following dates: HOMEWOOD 
scHoots (including McCoy College), 
Thursday, Jan. 6; SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 
and SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 
stupies, Monday, Jan. 3. 
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LECTURES 

University Lecrure—Ralph E. Gibson, 
director of the Johns Hopkins Applied 
Physics Laboratory, will deliver the third 
lecture in this year’s series, open to the 
public without charge. His subject: 
“Some Implications of Scientific Re- 
search” (Wednesday, Jan. 12 in Shriver 
Hall). 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Piayrsuor—N. Bryl- 
lion Fagin, associate professor of English 
and drama, will deliver a lecture entitled 
“Fifty Years of Chekhov” (Monday, 
Jan. 17 at 8:30 p.m. in the balcony 
foyer of Shriver Hall). 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at 
any Johns Hopkins home athletic events, 
but an admission card is required. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during 
the present University year may obtain a 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 
| IN THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 21 


MOVING? 


if possible) and be sure to in- 8) 
Mail to The Johns Hopkins Maga- 3 
scr “Homewood, Baltimore 18. — 
4 
card without charge by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Department 
of Physical Education, the Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of 

the University should address their requests 

for admission cards to the Alumni Relations 

Office, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more 18, Md. 

BaskETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. TOWSON 
TEACHERS on Saturday, Jan. 8 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); RAN- 
DOLPH-MACON on Saturday, Jan. 15 (Home- 
wood gymnasium at 8:45 p.m.); TOWSON 
TEACHERS on Wednesday, Jan. 19 (away); 
and WASHINGTON COLLEGE on Saturday, 
Jan. 22 (away). 

Fencine—Johns Hopkins vs. Navy on 
Saturday, Jan. 15 (away). 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Scrence Review— 
The University’s television program, 
moderated by Lynn Poole, is presented 
coast-to-coast over the DuMont Network. 








TO JANUARY 31 


Broadcast time is Sundays at 1 p.m., 
Eastern time, except in cities where it is 
seen by delayed telecast. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


E.ectrricaL ENGInEERS—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will be held at the Hotel Statler 
in New York, beginning on Monday, 
Jan. 31. A Johns Hopkins hour will 
probably be scheduled in conjunction 
with it; details will be announced. 

History Atumni—A _ Hopkins hour is 
planned in conjunction with the meeting 
of the American Historical Society in 
New York during the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s. (Time and 
place will be announced.) 

Mopvern Laneuaces ALtumMNiI—A Hopkins 
hour is planned in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Modern Languages Asso- 
ciation in New York during the week 
between Christmas and New Year’s. 
(Time and place will be announced.) 

Wasnincton Atumni AssociaTion—The 
annual dinner will be held around the 
first of February. Alumni living in or near 
Washington are invited to call William K. 
Norwood at WOodley 6-2343 for reserva- 
tions and for firm information on date, 
time, and place of the meeting. 


COMING EVENTS 


CoMMEMORATION Day—The seventy-ninth 


anniversary of the University’s founding 
will be observed on Tuesday, Feb. 22 with 
ceremonies in Shriver Hall, and University 
offices will be closed and classes suspended 
for the day. 


Jouns Hopkins MeEpIcAL AND SURGICAL 


AssociaTIon—The biennial meeting will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 
25 and 26. 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


NEXT MONTH 


In February ‘The Johns Hopkins Magazine’s picture coverage turns 
to winter athletics—but with a different approach from that usually 
found on the sports pages. Here the emphasis is not on the playing 
season itself, but on what goes before. Since the early tryouts began, 
Photographer Robert Mottar has been covering the development of 
this year’s Johns Hopkins basketball team, assembling pictures showing 
how the team is selected, trained, brought into shape for the arduous 
intercollegiate competition that is now under way. The story climaxes 
on the night of the first game. See the picture story next month in 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
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Tue great glory of America’s privately supported 
colleges and universities lies in their independence. 
It is independence which enables them to serve all 
men, not merely a few; which assures us of research 


and learning free from bias and directed toward a 


single goal: the discovery of truth and knowledge, 


How can we be sure that American edu- 
cation stays free? By providing the sup- 
port, in dollars, which insures that our 
schools need become beholden to no one 
agency or group; support which is the 
firm foundation on which education can 
continue to stand free. 








made available to all. This is truly free enterprise in 
education. It is through such enterprise that our civ- 


ilization has its best hopes for survival and advance. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 





